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Founded September 25, 1878 
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BEGINNINGS OF NEBRASKA LITERATURE 
1854-1871 
Addison E. Sheldon 


A pair of shirt sleeves,—a hand lever press,— 
An inky slab—a devil by its side; 

An open-door log cabin,—frontier loveliness 
Stretching toward the sunset’s far divide. 


Swiftly across the inky, hand-set page 

The roller flies—molasses mixed with glue— 
Making a mirror of the place and age 

Forever faithful and forever true. 


Upon that mirror page today still glows 
The fires that filled the prairie sky with flame,— 
The Sioux and Pawnee war whoop to their foes, 
The white-topped wagon halted on the Claim. 


Yet more,—the rolling waves of grassy plain, 
Unmarked by tree, unfurrowed by the plow,— 

Th’ Overland Trail, the ox-drawn freighting train,— 
And all of Then which still is cherished Now. 


* > * * * 


A thin small volume bound in black and green,— 
“Legends and Other Poems”—from an old Greek 

Urn outpoured—whose images are seen 
Walking across Nebraska as they speak. 


* * * * * 


The “Weeping Water” legend, in blank verse,_ 
With many a strange Maha and Otoe chief 
Stalking our prairies like an Attic bas-relief 
And with orations quaint, if nothing worse. 


“The Praise of New Lands”—: 

“Thank God, new lands are vast as fair, 
“Earth for her millions still has room, 
“Her wealth of plains and mountain air, 
“Her prairies where no want is known” 


“The Missouri”: 
“Who shall sing the song of the River? 
“Channel of Empire, Highway of God”— 


“The Rawhide” legend: 

“It was a Pawnee maiden, 

“The dwellings of her tribe were near 
“The prairies, bright and lone, 

“Mild on her face the low sun beamed 
“And fear, it was unknown” 


2. =» 8 @ 


Oh! Frontier Press! Oh! near-forgotten Book! 
Oh! fountain—spring of Letters! Happy fate! 
Flow on forever, like a prairie brook. 
Toward the glorious future of our state. 
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ORSAMUS CHARLES DAKE 


O. C. Dake is a native of Portage, Livingston County, New York, 
where he was born January 19, 1832. He is the sixth generation from 
the primitive Welch stock, and a motley of many nationalities. His 


father being in good circumstances, young Dake had no youthful needs 
Since he as- | 


unsupplied. He was kept studying until his majority. 

sumed the duties of manhood he has led a busy life. He has been a 
student, followed in turn the vocation of teacher, county superintendent 
of schools, editor of a political paper in Illinois, clerk in the Interior 
Department at Washington, clergyman, and now professor of belle 
lettres in the State University of Nebraska. He is a graduate of 
Madison University, Hamilton, New York, of the class of 1849. He was 
married February 9, 1853, to Miss Amanda Catherine, daughter of Judge 
H. K. Eaton, of Edwardsville, Illinois. He has two children, a son and 
a daughter. He was ordained in June, 1862, as a minister in the Epis- 
copal Church, the same year of his arrival in Nebraska. In 1863 
he organized Brownell Hall, in Omaha, which he conducted for one 
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year, and which continues to this day as a worthy tribute of his devo- 
tion to educational and church interests. In 1865-he went to Fremont, 
where he organized a church and built a house of worship. In Feb- 
ruary, 1871, he published “Nebraska Legends and other Poems,” and 
has a volume of prose nearly ready for the press. It may not be out 
of place to give a brief notice of this, the first volume of Nebraska 
poems. The leading article is entitled the “Weeping Water,” and is 
founded on the following legend: 

“The Omaha and Otoe Indians, being at war, chanced to meet on 
their common hunting ground south of the Platte river, in Nebraska. 
A fierce battle ensued, in which all the male warriors of both tribes 
being slain, the women and children came upon the battlefield and sat 
down and wept. From the fountain of their tears arose and ever flows 
the little stream known as Nehawka or Weeping Water.” 

The incident upon which the poem entitled “The Rawhide” is found- 
ed, is as follows: 

“A certain man of a small company moving up the great plain of 
the Platte, in spirit of bravado, said he would shoot the first Indian he 
met; which he did, having shortly afterward found a Pawnee woman 
a little removed from her tribe. But a band of warriors pursuing, de- 
manded from his companions the surrender of that man; which being 
refused the Pawnees made ready to slay the whole company of whites. 
Whereupon the offender being given into their hands, they flayed him 
alive. From this circumstance the little stream, on whose banks it 
occurred, takes the name of Rawhide.” 

We are credibly informed that the man, or boy rather, (for he 
was seventeen years of age) was one Oliver Smith, of Logan County, 
Illinois, and that the facts, as narrated above, are substantially true. 

We haye not space to quote all the good lines we find in this vol- 
ume,. but we give without comment, some taken at random: 


“Men grow by independent thought— 
Self-centered action unconstrained. 

Far greater he whose lines are wrought 
By purpose in himself contained, 

Than he who by another’s will 

Some petty place must daily fill— 

Some tiresome, endless, dull routine, 
That makes him but a mere machine.” 


“Toward heaven we tend, God give us grace, 
To see, without great fear, His face.” 


“But for us the scramble is ended, 

’Tis time to be sober and still; 

We are nearing the mist-covered river— 
Are down at the foot of the hill. 

Our baskets have never been empty— 

A trifle our slender store; 

Yet only for you and the children 

Have I ever wished for more.” 


Once more, we quote a single line, a sermon of itself, a condensed 
statement of the guiding influences which shadow forth the aim and 
end of life. It is— 


“The wise omnipotence of love.” 
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The poem entitled “Magdalen,” is, in our opinion, the most finished, 
the best study in the volume. The opening stanza is as follows: 


“A burning, weary waste of years, 

A torture of disease and fears, 

And yet, alas! not many tears: 

The heart must feel ere eyes can fill. 

As farther and fainter the strokes be 

Of bells on ships that sail to sea. 

So humbled conscience spoke to me 
With lessening voice, and then was still.” 


Those who have not yet read this little volume should purchase a 
copy and do so at once. It is really a credit to the literature of Ne- 
braska. 

Professor Dake is of small stature but of a compact and perfect 
build; possessed of strong mental and muscular developments. His 
whole soul is wrapped in the love of literature, and his religious train- 
ing and experiences give caste to all his productions. As professor in 
the University of Nebraska, he unostentatiously fills the chair with 
which he is honored and in which he honors our state. He is devoting 
his whole soul to the interests of the institution and the advancement 
of those entrusted to the discipline of his better experience. Long may 
he live to be honored in our land.—From the illustrated book, “Nebras- 
kans,” by A. C. Edmunds (1872). 

Professor Dake died in Lincoln October 18, 1875, leaving a wife, a 
son, and a daughter. 





From H. H. Wilson, Lincoln, (U. of N. Graduate, 1878). 

It is now just fifty years since I entered the University and came in 
personal contact with Professor Dake. During my first year in the 
University there were registered just one hundred students, twelve of 
whom were in the college classes and eighty-eight of whom were in 
the preparatory department, known as the Latin school. It was there- 
fore my good fortune to come into very much closer personal relations 
with the members of the faculty, of whom there were only five, than 
would be possible under modern conditions. 

Until within the last fifty years, higher education in this country 
was almost entirely under the control of the various branches of the 
church. It was therefore very natural that when the University was 
organized, the principle of the church dominance should have its effect. 
Inasmuch as everybody recognized that it could not be under the con- 
trol of any one denomination, it was thought proper to make the State 
University a sort of pan-denominational institution and the five mem- 
bers of the faculty were, in a sense, representatives of the five differ- 
ent branches of the church. 

Professor Dake was brought into the faculty as the representative 
of the Episcopal church, having been clergyman of that sect. He was 
already a man past middle age with habits of thought more or less 
fixed by his long experience in the pulpit. He was, however, thoroughly 
human, with a genial and lovable nature. 

As I look back to those early years, he seems to me to have been 
widely read in the best literature and to have been a discriminating and 
inspiring instructor. It was one of his duties to listen to, and criticize 
our youthful literary productions and I can now appreciate better than 
I could then how irksome this task must often have been. However, 
through it all, he was patient and, by his discriminating criticism, was 
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a great aid in developing style of expression. Perhaps his most last- 
ing influence upon the students that came in contact with him grew out 
of the fact that his work as a professor inspired us with an ambition 
to become acquainted with the best that had been written. He, himself, 
had a keen appreciation of the master pieces of literature and he suc- 
ceeded in no small degree, in communicating his enthusiasm to his stu- 
dents. 





NOTES ON THE WEEPING WATER 


July 20th, Friday, 1804— 

A cool morning passed a large Willow Island (1) on the S. S. and 
the mouth of Creek about 25 yds. wide on the L. S. called by the 
french l’Eue que (L’Eau Qui) pleure, or the Water which cry’s (weep- 
ing water), this creek falls into the river above a Clift of brown, Clay 
opposit the Willow Island, I went out above the mouth of this Creek 
and walked the greater part of the day thro: Plains interspersed with 
small Groves of Timber on the branches, and some scattering trees 
about the heads of the runs, I killed a very large yellow Wolf, The Soil 
of those Praries appears rich but much Parched with the frequent fires. 

Lewis and Clark Journals (original) page 85. 

Friday 20th. We embarked early; passed high yellow banks on the 
south side and a creek, called the Water-which-cries, or the Weeping 
stream, opposite a willow island, and encamped on a prairie on the 
south side. 

Gass’s Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, page 14. 

There is an Indian tradition that somewhere near the source of the 
river now known as the Weeping Water, there once dwelt a powerful 
but peaceful tribe, governed by sound laws, ruled over by a chief as 
mild tempered as he was valorous, whose warriors were as straight as 
their own arrows, as strong and fleet as the horses which they rode, 
whose maidens were lithe and lovely, their beauty far exceeding that 
possessed by any of the surrounding tribes. And it is further said that 
the fairest of these maidens was the chief’s daughter—so fair that she 
captivated the heart and brain of the ruler of a still more powerful 
tribe upon the west, who asked her father for her, was refused, and 
finally succeeded in abducting the maiden while she was bathing with 
her companions in the deep, still lake adjacent to the village. 

Pursuit was made, the lodges being left in charge of the wom:2n 
and the infirm. The chase was a long and hard one, and the result 
most disastrous, every man of the pursuers being killed in the fight 
that followed. 

For three long days and nights those who had been left at the 
village waited, then started out in search of their fathers, husbands, 
and lovers, to find them dead upon the plains; and, finding them, to 
weep so long that their falling tears formed a stream that still exists— 
Nehawka—the Weeping Water. 

From Andreas’ History of Nebraska, Chicago, 1882, p. 509. 





From E. E. Blackman, Curator Historical Seciety Museum: 

Isaac Pollard, who settled on the fertile banks of the “Nehawka” or 
Weeping Water, in 1856, and who assisted so materially in solving the 
mystery of the Nehawka Flint Mines, discussed with me this Legend 
of the Weeping Water during my two years of study and excavation 
in that field, in 1901-03. 

Mr. Pollard was the active agent in selecting a name for the new 
settlement, and he told me that after a careful investigation of the en- 
tire field he concluded that the “Legend of the Weeping Water” orig- 
inated with Dake, who wrote the poem. 

I have given the legends of Nebraska considerable study for the 
past twenty-five years and have never found evidence that this legend 
originated from any other source. 
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BEGINNINGS OF NEBRASKA LITERATURE 


Any collection of real literature upon Nebraska would certainly be- 
gin as far back as the Coronado expedition in 1541. Brief passages 
in the reports of Coronado and his lieutenants upon the beauty, the wild 
life, the landscapes and resources of this region must always rank as 
real literature, quite apart from their historical or scientific information. 
There is much truth in the same statement when made of the long list 
of noted and of unknown explorers and discoverers in the Nebraska 
region,—including such names as Lewis and Clark, Major Long, Lieu- 
tenant Fremont, George Catlin, Prince Maximilian, Missionaries Moses 
Merrill, John B. Dunbar, Samuel Allis, Father DeSmet and a thousand 
other travelers on the overland trails, whose minds were moved by the 
stirring scenes they saw while traveling across these plains. 

But the beginnings of Nebraska literature as designed in=-this-issve- 

Nebraska Hi ime relate to the creation of a literature 
by people living in Nebraska. The earliest of this literature is found 
in the files of the territorial press preserved in the archives of the Ne- 
braska Historical Society. The very first newspapers published in Ne- 
braska exhibit the quality of real literature,—warm imagination, a clear 
and attractive English style, the gift of prophecy, the power to inspire. 
Through many columns of this earliest press,—The Bellevue Palladium, 
the Huntsman’s Echo, the Nebraska City News, the Brownville Adver- 
tiser, the Omaha Arrow, runs this splendid current of newspaper liter- 
ature, full and strong—its major theme the boundless West, the ad- 
ventures of life there, wild animals and Indians, the meaning of human 
life in these great spaces. Easily a book having all the elements of a 
great literature in style, content, and power to move the human mind, 
might be gleaned from these earliest newspaper columns. 

The beginnings of Nebraska literature first took the form of books 
written upon Nebraska themes at the hands of Professor O. C. Dake, 
first teacher of literature in the Nebraska State University. Any future 
reckoning of the literature of this commonwealth must find in Profes- 
sor Dake’s work a point of departure for the years which follow. What 
he wrote may not be highly valued as a literary creation by future 
critics. But the place of first to produce Nebraska books having definite 
literary aims must always be assigned to him. His first book “Nebraska 
Legends and Other Poems” bears the date line 1871, the year in which 
he began his service as teacher of literature in the State University. 

The first poem in the book is entitled “Weeping Water.” It pur- 
ports to give, in a highly idealized form, the story of a feud between 
the Omaha and Otoe Indian tribes, leading to the complete destruction 
of the warriors in a band of each of these nations. It is perfectly clear 
to anyone familiar with literature who reads this poem, that the writer 
brought to his theme a mind filled with Greek and Latin poetry and 
that he never freed himself from their overwhelming influence in the 
attempt to portray the life of the wild west. Moreover, the figures of 
speech employed in the poem “Weeping Water” are derived from the 
Iliad. The setting of the dialogues, the tone of the conversation between 
the characters, is of the same kind. Consciously or unconsciously the 
writer is transcribing his own memory of college day instruction in the 
literature of southern Europe. Such equipment could not produce the 
real spirit of the western life. 

Before we could have a poetry of the plains we must have children 
born and grown up with the life of the plains woven into their earliest 
impressions. So these Nebraska Legends, in verse, are interesting as 
first attempts to express Nebraska life. They are not true interpreta- 
tions. 
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The legend of Weeping Water has serious question of authenticity. 
There are various accounts in prose purporting to give the origin of 
this legend. These stories do not agree, either as to the tribes or the 
circumstances. The Pawnee, Omaha and Otoe tribes are the ones in- 
volved. The Pawnee tribe has a very extensive literature, perhaps two 
thousand pages in print, including its chief traditions and legends. There 
is no story of Weeping Water among them. The Omaha tribe has an 
extensive collection of literature in print, including the 27th volume of 
the United States Bureau of Ethnology, written by Francis LaFlesche 
and Miss Alice Fletcher. This is a book of seven hundred pages, giving 
minute account of the history, the religion, the traditions, the songs, 
the customs, the legends of the Omaha tribe, written by two persons 
having the most intimate knowledge of all these matters. There is no 
Weeping Water legend in this Omaha literature. The Otoe tribe has 
no such a body of literature in,print. The work so well done for the 
Pawnee and Omaha has not been done for the Otoe, but in the liter- 
ature which exists and in the knowledge of the leading persons in the 
Otoe tribe there is no Weeping Water legend. 

All the various stories in print purporting to relate to the legend of 
Weeping Water date from a period subsequent to the publishing of 
Professor Dake’s book. French explorers gave name to the stream 
“L’eau Qui Pleure.” This name is found upon a map published in Paris 
by Perrin Du Lac, a French geographer, in 1802. It is applied to the 
stream now known as the Weeping Water. It is not explained in any 
known literature, French, Spanish or English, how the stream came to 
receive this name. The natural surmise is that the name was given 
because of the sound of its water. In the Sioux language the verb 
“Han-pa-ha” or “Yan-pa-ha” means crying or weeping. In the same 
language “min” or “mni” (pronounced “Ne”) commonly means water. 
The Otoe language is a dialect of ‘the Sioux and the attempt to render 
the French name for Weeping Water into its Otoe equivalent has given 
us “Ne-haw-ka,” present name of a beautiful village in the valley of 
the Weeping Water. 

In order to make this introduction to the beginnings of Nebraska 
literature as complete as may be practicable search has been made 
through the literature of early explorers for mention of the Weeping 
Water stream in brief extracts. It will be noticed that none of them 
mention the legend of Weeping Water. 





THE LEGEND OF THE RAWHIDE 


The Story of the Rawhide will be treated in a future issue of this 
magazine. A large mass of manuscript and clippings on the subject 
are in the Historical Society Library. 
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THE WEEPING WATER 


(Prefatory Note by the Author to Original Publication.) 

The Omaha and Otoe Indians, being at war, chanced to meet on their 
common hunting-ground south of the Platte river, in Nebraska. A 
fierce battle ensued, in which all the male warriors of both tribes being 
slain, the women and children came upon the battle-field and sat down 
and wept. From the fountain of their tears arose and ever flows the 
little stream known as Ne-hawka, or the Weeping Water. 


I 

(From Nebraska Legends and Poems, by Orsamus Charles Dake, 1871.) 
The lingering suns crept round a land at peace, 
While June, warm-eyed, was loitering in the vales. 
Long-gone was seed-time; and the sportive birds 
Flew through broad-bladed corn, or ’mid the bloom 
Of yellow melon-flowers, where slope the fields 
Down to the Elkhorn stream. 

But there was one 
Among the Otoe lodges on the bluffs 
Full envious of the mated cheerful birds— 
He, Sananona named, o’ the Iron Eyes. 
Who, dreaming long in virtuous discontent 
For that the summer kindled in his blood 
And all his life grew languorous for his love, 
Came with the sunrise to the wealthy lodge 
Of his sole chief, Shosguscan. . Him he found 
Sitting without, on soft Coyote robes— 
One idle hand with a pet dog a-toy, 
And in his mouth his pipe of blood-red stone. 
Mutely expectant, then, the young man stood, 
While grim Shosguscan, with half-opened eyes, 
Looked subtly in the tell-tale wishful face, 
*Gainst which the level sunbeams pushed their spears; 
But all was silent save the sighing wind. 


At length the sage chief spoke: “It is no foe 
Lurking amidst our corn-fields, nor wise thought 
Of public welfare brings thee here, I see. 
What wouldst thou, Sananona?” 

As when first 
A school-boy, trapped in frivolous mischief, writhes 
Like a hurt worm heneath the master’s eye, 
But, finding no excuse, confesses all, 
Young Sananona, glancing right and left, 
Abashed and humbled thus to tell his love, 
Unveiled his heart. 
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“Mine are the wants of youth, 
Oh, great Shosguscan—youth, thou knowest, has wants, 
To be the victor in all manly sports, 
To tireless chase the flying antelope, 
To battle all day long with worthy foes— 
These are youth’s wants; but youth has wants besides. 
On windy nights I sit within my door 
Voiceless and lonely, for I lack a mate. 
Small need is mine to hunt the shaggy bull, 
Or lure the wary pickerel from the lake— 
Success is bootless where it is unshared.” 
Here grim Shosguscan, with impatient yawn— 
“Oh! Ah! Well, take a wife!” 


“That would I do,” 
Quoth Sananona. 


“And what hinders then?” 
Shosguscan cried. “Go, make deliberate choice 
Among our dark-eyed girls, and her lead home 
That best befits your mind! And wherefore here? 
Why speak to me of maids, and windy nights, 
And sentimental loneliness? Not I— 
I am not a tier of true-lovers’ knots, | 
No go-between for billing boys and girls, | 
No dealer in love-simples for sore hearts. 
I hold myself for something different. 
I am a warrior, Sananona, I— 
A man of mighty battles and of blood. 
Mine is the voice of wisdom in our tribe— 
The hand that guides and rules. Not me for love. 
Not me for maidens seek; but find some crone 
That, as a quacking duck along the streams, 
Leads forth her timorous brood! Go! Go! young man, 
From women seek your mate!” 


Against this scorn 
Wrathful and black young Sananona stood. 
But as before his nation’s chief befits 
A youth to stand with quiet modesty 
And humbled self-importance, so he paused 
To smother impulse and select his words. 
“T am not here to seek your offices, 
Oh, brave Shosguscan, as a go-between. 
I ask no man to win a maid for me. 
I best can tell the secret I best know. 
But this my errand: She who has my heart 
And whom with pure and honorable rites 
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I would install as mistress of my lodge, 

Is not an Otoe; dwells not by the stream 

Of the swift Elkhorn; but among the tents 

Of warlike Omahas—a handsome race— 

She honors womanhood and waits for me. 

Her tribesmen know our troth, and are content.” 


“So you would bring a foreign woman here!” 
Cried harsh Shosguscan. “One who, in the days 
Of vigilant warfare, shall forewarn her friends, 
Bringing defeat to counsel:—one whose heart 
Shall evermore be fhying to the fields 

Wherein her childhood played, and to the light 
Of kindly faces she may see no more. 

Have Otoe maidens, then, no amourous grace? 
The daughters of your fathers,—are they worse 
Or less attractive than this alien girl? 

Why shame your people thus?” 


Then gravely spoke 
The Iron-Eyed: “I cannot read my heart 
To say why this I choose, why that reject. 
I follow Love’s blind instinct. If I err, 
Mine is the error common to our race. 
But love that blindly leads is seldom wrong, 
For most are happy in their wedded loves. 
Indifferent I see our Otoe girls; 
But when Nacoumah, in the April days, 
I met among her people, then my heart 
Rose up and followed after. Oh, my chief, 
Respect my hopes, I pray, and bid me go 
To hither bring the maiden of the North, 
And I, in times of danger, with my life 
Will answer for her loyalty!” 


Then stood 
The youth expectant, pleading with his face 
That mirrored forth the hopes and fears within, 
As the great Platte, when low in autumn days 
Near to its islands on its glassy wave 
Reveals the woodlands and the forest-life. 
And stern Shosguscan, musing on his face 
And running over all the honored past, 
When Sananona, in the thickest fight, 
Had borne the brunt of battle with the best, 
And wrought great deeds, and won the hearts of all, 
Wavered, inclined to grant his moving suit, 
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And bid him seek his maid and bring her home. 
But swift succeeded thoughts of what was best 
For general welfare, and the answer he | 
Not for himself, led by a yielding heart, 
But for his tribe should make. Then thus he said: 

“Oh, Sananona, much I long to yield 

This boyish quest, for I, too, have been young. 

I know how whimsical this youthful love— 

With what caprices unaccountable 

The youth selects his maid, the maid her man. 

I know how disappointment pricks, and how 

The heart, defeated of its cherished aim, 

Knots its great arteries and swells with sighs 

And strives to burst. And I would spare all pain; 

But this I know—for I, too, have been young— 

That love has lives as many as the bear, 

That being filled with arrows and with spears, 

*Scapes to the hills, plucks the barbs, and grows, 

Erelong, as vigorous as before. To-day, | 





None like Nacoumah; but ere wintry suns 
Waste nebulous glances in the frozen gales, 
Some other maiden will inspire your sighs; 
For youth runs lightly into any love. 

Oh, be advised! Go seek an Otoe bride. 
Dismiss this passion; it will work your bale— 
Nor you alone, but all. Go!” 


And he went. 


Straight to his lodge the young brave went, and closed 
His door, and with himself communed. As one 
Who, whirling through the country by a train 

That flies the track and plunges down a steep, 

Picks himself out from shattered heaps of cars 

And smutched and mangled bodies of the dead; 
Then feels along each bruised limb with care, 

And slowly breathes to test if hurts within 
Threaten life’s citadel; so all his heart 

Sad Sananona to himself exposed. 

And weighted Nacoumah ’gainst the Otoe girls, 

And said, at length, “No other wife for me 

But she who has my heart! This argument 
Shosguscan holds about a light-heeled love 

That dances like a reed-blade in the wind 

Hither and thither, without settled bound, 

Suits him, perhaps—not me. Come then what may: 
If brief my life, it now is summer-time, 
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And a few sun-bright days of well-placed love 

I stake against the wrath of all my tribe.” 

So, sauntering to the valley with a line 

As one on pensive piscatory bent, 

Soon as the woodlands hid his stealthy course, 

He northward turned, and sought and found his bride. 


II 


And days went by—the laughing days of June: 
But yet the Otoe was supplied with meat 

And wrought no havoc with the flocks of God, 
But let the days in aimless waste go by 

Amid his wives in the well-furnished lodge, 
Content with peace,—with idleness and peace. 
But when, at length, the women raised a wail 

Of shortening substance and the grim-eyed wolf, 
He rose, as one from sleep, and felt his strength— 
Stretching his sinews in the pleasant sun. 

And as an eagle whets his murderous beak 

Upon the tree-top and the granite-ledge, 

Or practises in cloud-land his fell swoop, 

When, dropping from immeasurable heights 

A thousand fathoms down, we see him first 

A speck in the abyss, then soars and falls, 

Rises and sinks again and yet again, 

Each time descending lower, until, at last, 

He hovers o’er his nest and settles there, 

The hunter filed his flinty arrow-heads, 
Sharpened the hatchet and the dreadful knife, 
And day by day bent to athletic games— 

To run long miles, to leap a miry brook, 

To shoot a reed-mark, and to overthrow 

His mighty tribesmen in the wrestler’s toils, 
Winning great fame, and mastering his powers, 
Until, fatigued, at evening home was sweet. 

But when the moon was rounding night by night, 
And the green hills were flooded with its bath 
Of silver-streaming light, through which far swam 
The sentinel eye-distrustful of surprise— 

The Otoe passed the threshold of his lodge 

In the great village on the Elkhorn bluffs, 

Called forth his thronging progeny and wives, 
And wended to the south. 


So fared they forth— 
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The inspiration of necessity 

Their constant guide—as through long ages, back 
To the abnormal hour that bore to time 

Their changeless race. But aptly framed their rules 
For a rude justice, and the lack of law 

Custom, the precedent of use, supplied. 

Among their bands no daft reformer rose 

To paint the visions of his flighty soul, 

And lead to lands hung toppling in the air, 

But childlike and content they held and taught, 
Without abridgement or an added grain, 

The simple faith their fathers left to them— 
Growing a rock-firm habit in their race. 

So went they forth, as went in all past years, 
And as still go in the deep spirit-world, 

Their awful fathers and their lovely wives, 

When on their annual hunts. The van was led 

By a well-chosen band of warriors, proved 

On many a nameless but death-smitten field. 
These, mounted on swift steeds—swift as the clouds, 
Low-hung outriders of a coming storm— 

Armed at all points with bow and lofty lance, 
And murderous hatchet and the gleaming knife, 
Rode dreadful on the hills or through the vales, 
Scanning each shadow for a foe. Much need 
For caution was there. On these hunting-grounds 
The fearful Sioux were oft in battle met. 

As when along some blown Alaskan vale 

A herd of Caribou drags forth its length, 
Seeking for mosses underneath the snow, 

And at the front its antlered patriarchs 

Explore the route and lead the hinds and young, 
That feeding, follow happy and secure. 

Behind them streamed the families with their goods, 
Women and children loitering by the way, 

Ponies with tent-poles dragging at their sides, 
And the gaunt pack that bays the midnight moon. 
And all day long before them fled the game 
Across the pleasant plains, or stood and eyed 
From some low eminence of rounded hill 

With timid curiosity. 


And thus 
Two days they journeyed to the south and west, 
A June-time journey in a June-time mood, 
And sport and love and laughter ruled the time. 
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But now was reached a fair idyllic land— 

A land of rolling meadow, and of rills 

That rippled through the morning like a voice, 

Or filled the darkness with mysterious sighs, 
Then, as ere eve the chief decreed to camp, 

With noisy clamor, as a flock of crows, 

That lighting, huddle round a lonely marsh, 

Some kindle fires and cook the generous meal 

Of savory antelope, or prairie-hen, 

Or rabbit, freshly caught; and some brace fast 

The lofty lodge-poles o’er an ample space, 

And fold them deep in warmth-compelling skins. 
The women, as befits domestic ways, 

Spread the wide couch of soft and well-tanned robes— 
Beaver, or otter, or the delicate fawn; 

And children stand beside the glowing fires, 
Babbling between their mouthfuls with full hands. 


But ere the tasks were ended, or the feast 
Palled on a dulled and sated appetite, 

From out the hollow valleys of the south 

Rose tawny mists of smoke, and clomb to heaven, 
And caught the sunset in wan flowing horns. 
Then all the women were aware of fear, 

But every man felt at his mighty heart 

A sterner pulsing, for his will was firm. 

And, as an oak that bears the rushing storm, 
And quakes not at the thunder in its strength, 
But gnarls and knots in stubborn pride of power, 
So grew his muscles tense and hard as twist— 
Conditioned for a conflict, must it come. 
But,.as a brood of wild-cats, when a dog, 
Snuffing along the woodlands, nears their nest, 
Gather at once around the faithful dam, 

The Otoe tribesmen hasten to the lodge 

Of brave Shosguscan. Him alone they found 
Sitting before his tent; a massive soul, 

And clear of vision as the morning star. i 
Wisdom and will spoke from his lordly face— 
A presence that beads others without words — 
Incarnate manhood’s just authority. 

Thus as he sat, his blinkless eye full-fixed 
Upon the smoke-wreaths whirling o’er the hills, 
Around him came in silence and sat down 

His warlike tribesmen; but no word they spoke. 
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Long-time he mused. At length the deep-toned voice 
Rose as a full-brimmed bucket from a well, 
Lifting its treasure for men’s needs. 
“Ye men 
Of Otoe, conscious in our strength to stand 
Unflinching in the face of every foe, 
And in the fiercest battle to maintain , 
Our right, we wander through these hunting-grounds 
As inclination leads. If any doubt 
Our purpose of free action, or our power 
To hold a ground once taken, let them come 
And put constraint upon us, bit our mouths, 
And tame us, as a horse, to know the rein, 
Or drive us homewards, as a fox is sped 
Back to its cover. In the face of all 
We sit down here. We seek no fight, indeed, 
Nor do we seek to shun one. For this night 
Put forth double line of sentinels, 
And let the Otoes sleep upon their arms.” 


But, as the brave Shosguscan finished thus, 
An Omaha, that, hunting through the hills, 
Had from afar surveyed the Otoe camp 

And recognized the tribe by many signs, 

Came in with friendly words, and straightway told 
How his own tribe were also on the hunt, 

And two days earlier wandered to the south, 
And had success with buffalo and deer: 

That theirs the camps deep in the hollow vales, 
Whose fires had wreathed the sunset in a robe 
Of tinted mist. So, then, no thought remained 
Of foes and war; but, as a man derives 
Indifficult places from a true friend’s face 
Support and confidence and heedless ease, 


These neighbor-tribes, now for a time at peace— : 
Equal in numbers and resource of war— 
Felt each securer in the other’s might. 


But on the morrow Sananona, who a 

Fortnight had been strayed, was hailed by friends 
And Otoe comrades straggled for pastime 

Among the Omahas, as he was seen 

With sweet Nacoumah, now his wedded wife. 

And straightway these, with garrulous speech at home 
Discoursing of the pair, their secret soon 

Touched at Shosguscan’s ear. And for that he— 
Judicial even in his social moods— 
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Never forgave a personal affront. 

Or question of opinion, but was stern, 

And, as the ice upon a wintry stream, 

Cold and inflexible; forthwith he sent 

Two valiant warriors, creatures of his own, 

To summon Sananona from his bride, 

And bid him haste to his paternal chief, 

Who for his absence felt a deep concern. 

But Sananona, with shrewd speech, declined. 
Too well he guessed the great obnoxious paw 

Of the fierce panther, that o’ertakes the herds 
Among the mountain valleys by the Platte, 

Was lighter than his chief’s official hand. 

But, as the Otoe heralds homeward turned, 

He to his new-made friends and kinsmen ran, 
And, gathering them—a listening group—apart, 
Thus spoke: “O friends, O brethren, now—for such 
To me ye are, since he who weds a wife 
Becomes more surely member of her house 

Than she of his—I claim your aid to-day. 

When first I saw Nacoumah, my cold heart— 
That in its chamber dragged a numb, dead life, 
As, in some hollow trunk through wintry days 
Pent by the frigid darkness, clings the bee— 
Flew, like the bee in Spring-time, when the breast 
Of the broad prairie sparkles into bloom 

With flowers of every hue, and found in her 

Its treasure and its rest. With your consent, 
Her have I taken in all proper rites 

To share my lodge and life. But skies grow foul. 
This very hour Shosguscan, my tribe’s chief, 
By embassy sent secretly to me, 

Commands my presence at his lodge, intent 

To force me from my bride. Stern, harsh is he— 
Inflexible, and lightly holds youth’s love. 

Now would he widow her whom I have wed, 

And punish preference that goes from home. 
But you, good friends, I know your generous will, 
Your courage, and your might. And more I know; 
I know you honor natural love and grief, 

And hate oppression that has no excuse. 

Be with me, then, I pray, in this dire strait, 

Nor let the chief Shosguscan snatch me hence! 
Much do I fear, lest coming with a band 

Of sturdy warriors trained to work his will, 
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He seize me suddenly. That danger past, 
We may conclude this matter happily 
In council, tribe with tribe.” 


Forthwith replied 
Nacoumah’s uncle, Chief Watonashie— 
Watonashie, among the Omahas 
Highest in rank: “O Sananona, hear! 
No harm shall reach you without due offense. 
I, these our kinfolk, all our warlike tribe, 
Will take due care that bold Shosguscan comes 
Not here, nor plays at force near us, unless— 
Indeed,” and now Watonashie looked grave 
As one abstracted in a passing thought, 
And fingered with his mighty hand the plumes 
Fixed in the tough, smooth handle of his spear— 
“Unless, indeed, he try a game of war, 
And do his worst, and hazard all.” 


Thus, then, 
The Omahas, alert to aid the youth 
Whose fault seemed but the natural human way, 
Stood forth to champion him ’gainst his own tribe, 
And kept a wary watch. 

Meanwhile the two 
Sent by Shosguscan for the Iron-Eyed 
Came empty-handed back and told their tale. 
Then from his seat wrathful Shosguscan rose— 
Zealous for his despised authority— 
And, gathering a score of stalwart braves 
Strode o’er the hills and neared the wealthy tents 
Of the stout-hearted Omahas. And, when 
Not turning right or left, as bent to work 
Only his errand and no parley hold, 
He pushed direct for Sananona’s lodge, 
Sudden, across his pathway, shot a bar— 
Large-limbed Watonashie and warriors fierce, 
A host, who never turned away from war. 
So said then Watonashie: “Friend, wherefore here? 
What means this show of force? This is no place 
To venture in rude guise of war.” 

As when 
A gaunt wolf, wandering near the guarded folds, 
Falls in a trap of close serrated steel, 
And, stung by pain and maddened in his mind, 
Pulls at the chain and tests the firm trap’s strength, 
But, mastered, yields at last, the Otoe chief 
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Paused in the presence of superior force, 

His keen eye flashing forth impatient wrath, 

And thus replied: “I come to claim my right, 

Great chief, you know me well. Within your tents 
There lurks one Sananona, who is mine. 

For him alone I come. No blade of grass 
That’s yours would we disturb. We ask our own— 
Just that. Give me the hiding fugitive, 

And let our tribes be friends as heretofore.” 


Then spoke Watonashie, a great-hearted chief: 
“Young Sananona is, indeed, with us, 

And wedded to a maiden of our blood— 
Nacoumah, niece of mine. A nobler pair 

Were never matched ;—he, tall and lithe of form 
As panther bred ’mid Black Hills pines, and she 
Soft as the moonlight of a night in May. 

Much do I love them—I who have no sons 

Or daughters, childless chief. So I do pray 

If Sananona, for some venial fault, 

Has merited your wrath, this timely day 

You speak his pardon and receive his thanks, 
And make him happy in his sweet-faced bride — 
For his sake and for mine. So shall there be 
Peace and happy auspice for both tribes.” 


But promptly sage Shosguscan answered him: 
“This youth, great chief, for whom you plead so well, 
With headstrong purpose and for boyish whim 
Has broken rule, and furnished precedent 

To other youths and maids and sturdy braves 
To scorn authority. In every tribe 

Order stands only in obedience; 

And he who rules soon loses just respect 

If culprits may escape unscathed. So now 

I cannot fault like his condone. All men 

Have friends to plead in their excuse; and faults, 
Beginning small, pass quickly on to worse. 
Confusions come, and anarchy and hate. 

A fountain, as it rises, may be choked, 

But none can quell a river.” 


Slowly, then, 
Watonashie, as one half-musing, said: 
“How much man prizes selfish sovereignty. 
He makes a rule accordant with his thought, 
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And none shall break it with impunity. 

The happiness of units is a toy 

Weighed ’gainst a chief’s command. This is not well. 
Better relax a rule, than break a heart 

Where no crime is.” And then he paused, as one 
Who offers opportunity of speech. 

But silence reigned; no word the Otoe chief 
Uttered; but stood defiant in his post. 

As one who will not yield. Then to his height 
The mighty-limbed Watonashie drew up 

His length enormous, and his fearful hand, 

Bony and vast, with threatening gesture raised, 
And flashed his furious eyes like shooting-stars, 
And in a voice of winter thunder cried, 

“He you seek, hard-hearted warrior, sits 

At ease within my tent. Go, take him now; 

Go, take him if you can; but, ere you go, 

Weigh well the outcome. You shall bite the dust 
Sooner than he, unless my might prove less 

Than yours; of that make trial when you will!” 


To him Shosguscan, with a baleful face, 

But calmly, answered: “Do not doubt that I 
Will take young Sananona from your tent. 

I will not yield the right, except to force 

I am unequal to oppose.” So, then, 

He turned, and with him went the Otoe braves 
Back o’er the hills, and sought the Otoe tents. 
Then did Watonashie, restraining those 

Who longed to slay Shosguscan where he stood, 
Or chase him homeward like a flying stag, 
Gather together all the chiefs and braves 
Among the Omahas, and council hold 

And war-like preparation make. 





So, too, 
Shosguscan called his Otoe warriors forth, 
And bade them summon up their utmost might, 
And fail not to avenge their chief’s affront. 


But when next morning, timorous and cold, 
Flushed o’er the east like one who, half-awake, 
Unfolds a drowsy eye, puts forth an arm, 

And takes the glimmering prospect of his room, 
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The Otoe and the Omaha, well-armed, 

Banded for fight and swept across the hills— 
Seeking, not waiting, for the foe. And as 

Along that green and dewy-gleaming land 

The level sunrise streamed an amber flood, 

The very prairie seem to move and slip, 

As in an earthquake. Host drew near to host, 
Masses opaque, swart, thundering on fierce steeds, 
Or running with fleet foot. ’Gainst the low sun 
Their cold spears glittering like a snow-glazed plain, 
Brandished with threats and hate. Then with a crash 
As when in August-storms, among the bluffs 
Above the Platte, or on its heated plain, 
Reverberating thunders peal and bound, 

The fierce tribes met, and each to each with whoop 
Answered—whoop dire as shriek of hopeless fiends 
Weltering upon the surges of remorse. 


Then deeds of daring might were done, and hosts 
Battled for sovereign rites, and for the laws 

Of hospitality. The vanquished asked 

No quarter; none the victors gave. The war 

was no pretence, no hollow sham disguised, 

To gain a footing for diplomacy ; 

But every blow meant death, and death rejoiced 
And spread his bloody meshes wide for all. 

But Sananona, who from far had watched 

The progress of the battle, and the death 

Of many warriors saw, turned, sick at heart 

And moaning in his grief, and sought the tent 
That hid his bride, Nacoumah. Her he found 
Engaged in sweet domestic ways, alone 

In the wide tent. Within his arms her waist 

He drew, and fondly kissed her beauteous cheek, 
And wept and said, “Farewell, dear bride, farewell. 
My time has come; the tribes too long have fought; 
Too long death ravened on the innocent— 

And I sole cause of war. But if I die 

No need of battle or of blood remains. 

No other family must forever mourn 

For my offense, or all will curse my name, 

And in the coming times will haply say, 

‘He loved himself; he lived and saw the sun, 

But had no will to spare the braves who died, 

No pity on their children or their wives’.” 

And him Nacoumah answered through her tears: 
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“Dear, noble heart, go, battle with our friends; 
Go do great deeds, and win a name for me. 

Why speak of death? The grave is dark and foul— 
Forgotten soon, and no man loves the grave. 

Have I no charms? and care you not to see 

Your prattling children playing at the door 

Of the dear lodge? O speak no more of death.” 
But he replied: “I am not left to choose 

Or life or death, the arms of wife and babe, 

Or the fierce worm. Fate has made choice for me. 
Through all last night, while you slept at my side, 
A shadow, with moon-eyes and chilly touch 
Stood over me, and breathed, in hollow voice, 
‘Come, Sananona, come; the grave is made, 

The worm awaits!’ But just at morning light 
A sun-bright figure with a happy face 

Displaced the bodiless spectre of the night, 

And told me that to-day my life shall be 

Far, far away, among the prairie-hills 

And blooming valleys of the land of souls. 

I go to meet my fate; but I shall look 

Athwart the gates of morning year by year, 

And peer in every coming woman’s face, 

Matron or maiden, hoping e’er for you. 

Farewell, dear bride, farewell.” 


So in the long 
And painful rapture of a last embrace, 
They clung with tears and bitter, aching hearts, 
Till Sananona, summoning his strength, 
His sweet Nacoumah’s fond arms disengaged, 
Put on the stolid look an Indian wears, 
And turned away and sought the bloody field. 
Where fiercest strained the fight he came, and cried, 
“Hold, Otoes, Omahas, ye warriors brave! 
No further need is ther of blood and hate. 
I come to end this cruel war, and save 
Your women’s eyes from tears, your babes from want. 
Live you, but let me die—mine the war’s cause, 
Mine be its latest wo. But you henceforth 
Be friends!” 


Then from the conflict paused the hosts 
At gaze, while Sananona, well-beloved 
By either tribe, fixed in the yielding soil 
The polished handle of his keen-edged spear, 
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And pulled aside his robe, and bared his breast, 
And fell upon the spear-point. Straight it drove 
To his brave heart, and the hot blood was seen, 
And he fell backwards, like a bird that flies 
Against the wires suspended in mid-air 

On poles of inland telegraphs, and died. 

But a wan cloud, that in the midmost heaven 

Had gathered unperceived in the sun’s path, 
Sent forth a frightful wail of frightened winds 
And scattered tearful drops, and, from its edge 
Sulphureous, whirled a luminous, hissing bolt, 
Along whose wake the thunder cracked and roared 
Above the hosts. Great horror fell on all. 

But the cloud slipped away into thin air, 

The sweet wild winds sang a sweet song of June, 
And the sun shone. 


Then to the Omahas 
Shosguscan said: “Why do we stand at war? 
The end'I sought is reached; due penalty 
Exacted from the insubordinate. 
Had I myself for Sananona’s fault 
Awarded punishment, his life, no doubt, 
Would be untouched. But now I do rejoice 
That he, by his own act, before you all 
His blame confesses and my sentence spares. 
In after years when these vast hosts are gone, 
And other warriors roam these flowery plains, 
It shall be told by many an evening fire, 
For youth’s instruction, how this young man brought 
Two peaceful tribes to fearful chance of war. 
And compassed his own death by headlong lust 
That mocked at duty. Sananona’s name 
Shall then be synonym of scorn of law, 
Of disobedience. So others all, 
By his sad fate and this brief war forewarned, 
Shall settle to their places with content, 
And just authority no more be spurned. 
Now let the calumet be lit and passed, 
And Omaha and Otoe be sure friends, 
As heretofore.” 


But stout Watonashie, 
Turning half-way to his own men, replied: 
“*Twixt me and that fierce wolf can be no peace! 
What was this Sananona’s fault ? His fault — 
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He wed a daughter of the Omaha, 

Nacoumah, whom I, childless, love as well 

As if she were my own. For this alone— 

Because he followed where love’s instinct led, 

And prized the natural hunger of the heart 

As something better than a beast’s desire, 

As all too sacred for another’s will 

To guide or thwart, he lies here dead to-day. 

But now this crafty chief, Shosguscan, he 

Who is at blame for all this bloody work, 

Would point a moral with the young man’s name— 
Victim of pitiless vengeance—and ourselves 
Having dishonored by this show of war, 

From which he gains his end, would pause and smoke 
The Peace-Pipe in a handsome covenant, 

And crawl away, himself secure from harm. 

This must not be. Good friends it shall not be! 
My arm aches for reprisal, and my will 

Exacts from battle you disturber’s blood. 

No talk of peace be here!” 


Then flew the spears: 
The barbed sharp arrows hissed along the air, 
And the hot hosts strained to death’s furious work. 
As when along the bottoms by the streams 
In Autumn, when the dense tall grass is dry, 
Two surging fires, by opposite currents driven, 
Eat all before them over untold miles, 
And leave behind them no thick tall spire of grass, 
Or tough brown weed, but charred black clumps of roots, 
Unsightly, on the desolated fields, 
So all day long, through feverish hours of noon, 
Till the great sun lay low above the hills, 
The adverse hosts each through the other whirled, 
And death made brutal havoc, and the field 
Was black and bloody with the fallen dead. 
But as the sun, descending, touched the hills, 
And the last breath of winds that die away 
With sunset sighed across the world, two chiefs— 
One Omaha, one Otoe, now the sole 
Survivors of that brave, infuriate day— 
Bleeding with many wounds, but black with hate, 
Drew to each other o’er the slippery field. 
Then spoke Watonashie: “Shosguscan, fiend, 
I joy to meet thee thus; come, find thy death; 
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And by the evening fire in after times 

It shall be told their children by the old 

How Sananona died for hapless love, 

Forbidden by his chief; and also how 

The fierce Shosguscan, who held hearts as cheap, 
And felt no sympathy with others’ pain, 
Destroyed two tribes entire, and died himself 
And left his carcass to the croaking crows.” 

To him Shosguscan, weary with his wounds, 

And sick at heart for all his warriors slain, 

Yet full of wrath, “I know that death is near, 

Nor would I live, survivor sole and sad 

Of all I mourn. For them alone I lived: 

With them ’tis sweet to die. I stood to-day 

A champion of authority and law, 

But thou of wilfulness and anarchy. 

And both have lost. But I would fight again 
This dreadful fray, and sacrifice, besides, 

The tender mother and her prattling child, 
Unconscicous of my thought, rather than yield 
This cause. I could not brook that each should be 
And individual law, for turbulence 

And personal assertion, more than death, 

I dread. But thou, Watonashie, stand forth! 
The hour demands far else than braggart words, 
For I am proved in battle, and have seen 

Thy whole tribe fall. Thou, too, shalt die; the sun 
Shall never look upon thy face again 

Living. Now share thy tribesmen’s fate!” 


As when 
Upon the broad, smooth current of a stream, 
Two iron rams, with long, steel-pointed beaks, 
Lunge at each other’s sides, or sterns, or keels 
Below the water-line, seeking some place 
Vulnerable to open to the flood, 
Or hur! against the iron-plated mail 
Of their thick sides enormous weight of shot, 
Or ponderous shell, screaming and glad for death, 
Till both crushed in their seams by monstrous blows, 
Settle and sink sudden into depths, 
And death o’ertakes the crews, and all is still, 
The fierce chiefs plied each other with their spears, 
And, coming closer, drew their fearful knives 
And grappled in a struggle fierce but short, 
And fell, close-locked, in death. 
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By this the rim 
Of western hills, in the cold, wasting light, 
Grew indiscriminate; but up the east 
Hung, in gray peaceful depths, the full-orbed moon. 
Utterly silent was the field of death. 
So then the women, who from far had marked 
The waning battle as their heroes fell, 
And heard the shouts of triumph and the moans 
Of men death-stricken fainter grow and cease, 
Warned by the ominous stillness of the eve, 
Stole, timid, with all orphaned youths and maids 
And infants hushed, as by a ghostly fear, 
Across that dreadful field of moon-lit death, 
Searching for husbands, brothers, sons. 
As when a mother doe, with spotted fawn, 
Hides by a runnel in some cool, blue glen, 
While the brave stag climbs out on some near hill, 
Observant of the huntsman and the hounds, 
But, venturing too far, a stealthy shot 
Reaches his vitals, and he turns and flies, 
Bleéding, and falls before his mate, and dies. 
But she and the weak fawn smell o’er his wounds, 
And lick his face, and moan, and from their eyes, 
Lustrous and large, fall piteous tears, so then, 
When all their slain had found and turned them o’er, 
And knew the light might never break again 
In kindled glances from death-faded eyes, 
They sat them down through lingering, painful hours 
Of the dim night, and, without utterance, wept. 


But when the moon, down her accustomed path 
Descending, touched the west, He who o’errules 
Particular troubles to the general good, 

And pities all, and knows the loyal worth 

Of true wives’ tears, and tears of children—such 
As weep a father slain—He, pitying, sent 

A sympathetic shudder through the earth, 

And the dead warriors sank to graves of calm. 
But all the tears of children and of wives, 

In a green hollow of the lonely hills 

He gathered in a fountain, that the sun 

Dries not in the summer heats, but crystal pure 
O’erbrims and murmurs through the changing year, 
Forever on it flows, that gentle stream, 
Fountained by tears, and glides among the hills— 
Ne-hawka—in a valley of its own, 
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And passes happy homes, and smiling farms, 
And rolling meadows spotted o’er with flocks 
That drink its sweet cool waters; and so on 
Past groves of leafy hickory, and beneath 

Low painted bridges, rumbling to a team, 

It moves a broadening current, swelled by rains 
Or the chill ooze of Spring-dissolving snows, 
And mirrors back the splendors of the sun, 
And the cold moon, and the wide stream of stars, 
Until, at length, it lingers at the marge 

Of the untamable Missouri flood, 

As loath to mingle its love-hallowed tears 

With that fierce sandy rage; then looks its last 
On the sweet heavens by passing day or night, 
And sinks beneath the yeasty, boiling waves, 
Whose like for might and fury earth has not. 





Thomas Marsh died near Tekamah, October 19, 1923, aged 65. He 
came with his parents from Indiana by the ox team and covered wagon 
route in 1865 to the farm where he died. His home was a headquarters 
for geese and duck hunters for many years. His hospitality was’ un- 
bounded and his memory a tender one to all who knew him. 





Pioneers to Nebraska were many of them dreamers, perhaps all of 
them. The prevailing type of dream was a home with trees, and flowers 
and children and friends. Not all of these dreams were realized in com- 
pletion. There were also some pipe dreams. Blair for many years had 
for one of its notable buildings a large square building erected by an 
early settler named Carson. His dream was to equip this building with 
a wind mill which would render all kinds of mechanical service. The 
windmill was never installed, but the odd looking building remained 
there for nearly fifty years until it was torn down this fall. 





The Women’s Club, at Geneva, gave an historical exhibit in Oc- 
tober, 1923. It was a very remarkable collection, including not only 
many colonial relics, but ancient articles from Germany, England, 
Czechoslovakia and a rifle made sixty years ago by a pioneer of Fill- 
more county, used in hunting buffalo. 





Mrs. Ellen Pierson celebrated her 93rd birthday at Bethany, Oc- 
tober 20, 1923. She and her husband homesteaded, in 1869, five miles 
south of Bennett. 


W. H. Stringfield died, at Humboldt, October 27, 1923, aged 83. He 
came to Richardson county in 1861 and for years operated one of the old 
custom mills on the Nemaha River, which ground grain for one sixth 
toll, and was kept busy day and night throughout the year. 








Mrs. Mary Yule died, at Los Angeles, October 16, 1923. She was 
formerly Mrs. Burke and one of the pioneer settlers in Jefferson county. 
Her husband was a pony express driver on the Overland Route. He 
was later killed by the Indians while going to Fairbury with a load of 
corn. 
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Indian Summer 

None of the literary or the weather sharks knows the origin of the 
term “Indian Summer.” Popular tradition has connected it with the 
Indians, but in truth the season has no more connection with the Indians 
than any part of the year. The smoky haze which dwells in the at- 
mosphere it has been suggested came from Indian fires, but the Indians 
build fires at all other periods of the year. The origin of the name 
“Indian Summer” and the particular type of weather which it signifies 
are the subject of a very learned paper by Dr. De C. Ward of Harvard 
University in the Journal of the American Philosophical Society at Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. Ward’s paper contains references to practically all of the 
important printed documents on the subject of Indian Summer, and is 
recommended to people who wish to know more about the subject. The 
principal cause of Indian Summer days is the passing from the heat of 
summer to the cold of winter, making a breathing spell between the two 
seasons. The storm areas move more slowly, it has become too cold for 
thunder storms and is yet too warm for snow storms. There is more of 
the discussion but the above is worth following. 





Bows and Arrows 

Every red-blooded boy longs to be the owner of a real bow and ar- 
row. It is a part of primitive man lingering in his system. It clothes 
him with the insignia of wild nature and makes him once more an animal 
among the animals. In the renaissance of wild life represented by the 
boy scout movement there is a large place for the bow and arrow. So 
the Nebraska Historical Society Museum has frequent calls for the ex- 
hibition of its bows and arrows and for directions how to make the im- 
plements. The University of California has just published a thorough, 
scientific study of bows and arrows written by Saxton Pope. The book 
is abundantly illustrated and gives description of ancient bows and ar- 
rows and comparisons of them with American Indian bows and arrows. 
This book is available for examination and for loan to Nebraskans in- 
terested in the bow and arrow question. A few interesting facts regard- 
ing the distances shot by arrows from different bows, the result of care- 
ful tests in California: 


An Osage Indian Bow.................... AES LP 
EEE 120 yards 
A Black Foot Indian Bow Ri rhe ae veceeseeeeneee 45 yards 
A Cheyenne Indian Bow..... Were IS eae ———< 
A Yaqui Indian Bow (from Mexico)....................---..--.----+- 210 yards 
Fo NS Ee 250 yards 


Arrows from the English Long Bow have been sent clear through 
an inch of solid oak. 





The Pennsylvania-Germans 

The Historical Society Library has recently come into possession 
of a nearly complete set of the publications of the Pennsylvania-German 
Society. This society was founded in 1891, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
In its more than thirty years of existence it has published twenty-two 
volumes descriptive of the migration and settlement of Germans to 
Pennsylvania and neighboring states, a history of the development of 
the so called Pennsylvania-Dutch people in America, their peculiar 
dialect, the part they have had in American life, their contribution to 
American thought and industry, their services in the revolutionary war, 
civil war and world war, the character of their people and the names 
of the families who came to America. Each of the European stocks 
which has settled in America has its. own history and its own place 
in the making of this republic. Certainly among these the Pennsylvania 
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German has no reason to be ashamed of his part. The beginnings of 
the immigrations to Pennsylvania were from the Palatinate, the Rhine 
provinces of Germany, now occupied by the troops of France and in 
which there is at present a separatist movement to form an independent 
republic. These Rhine provinces of German speaking people have suf- 
fered since the time of Charlemagne from the continual wars between 
France and Germany. The industrious peasants and mechanics who 
produced the wealth in these beautiful provinces have endured unspeak- 
able hardships from the invasion of armies. When they learned that 
William Penn had founded a colony in America based upon the principle 
of peace they eagerly sought to escape from the miseries of the Old 
World into the wooded wilderness of Pennsylvania. Their immigration 
began in 1681 and continued at such a rate that the first census of 1790 
showed 145,000 people of this stock living in that commonwealth. The 
Pennsylvania-Dutch have migrated to all the states of the Union and 
descendants have married freely with the descendants of New England, 
New York and other colonies. They have been among the most in- 
dustrious, law abiding, religious and patriotic people of the United 
States. Thousands of them have served as soldiers in the American 
Army in each period of our history. The Pennsylvania-Dutch language 
is an interesting composition of high German, low Dutch and English. 
In its written form it is not difficult to understand by a person either 
German or English. In its spoken form it is difficult for either English 
or German to understand. It has an extensive literature all its own, and 
that literature will always be an entertainment for the scholar and the 
sociologist. A single simple stanza may be given from one of its poets: 

Ihr Pennsylfanisch-deutsche Leut, 

Ihr brauchet euch net schamme, 
Juscht loss der Englisch euch auslache, 
Mit seine hoochgelerndte Sache— 
Er lernd euch a’h noch konne; 

Un’s isch en Lerning, net in Bucher, 

Wan net so hooch, doch juscht so sicher. 

Nebraska has many thousand descendants of this sturdy Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch stock. Some of the best known families in the settlement 
and development of the state bear the Pennsylvania-Dutch names. It 
will be a matter of interest for these Nebraskans to know that the 
Historical Society has these volumes in its library which may aid them 
in acquiring a better knowledge of their ancestors in America. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 

The Hartington News comments upon the list of historical sites 
in that county as given by the year book of the Nebraska Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and urges that citizens there study 
the data and locate the sites of important points connected with the early 
time history. It will be found that the shores of the Missouri river 
are rich in the many camp sites, council points and other important 
historical events.— 








October 26, was Pioneer Day at Yankton, participated in by many 
Nebraska settlers. A pageant representing the old time voyagers up 
the Missouri river was given with great effect.— 





The Syracuse Journal recalls that forty years ago the republican 
County Committee of that county ordered forty thousand republican 
tickets printed, dividing the job between the five republican newspapers 
in the county. Present day voters are thus reminded of a system of 
furnishing ballofs unknown to many of them. The editor of this mag- 
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azine well remembers receiving an order for his share of republican 
county tickets in Madison county nearly forty years ago and of wait- 
ing two years for his pay.— 





The editor of this magazine has a vivid recollection of West Point, 
in Cuming county, in the early eighties, and the wagon shop maintained 
by Mr. Larson. This wagon shop was one of several manufacturing in- 
dustries located at West Point immediately following its first settlement. 
West Point was the first small sized city of Nebraska to start develop- 
ment as a manufacturing center. A remarkable group of enterprising 
men placed its name upon the map and for a number of years it ap- 
peared that the town was to attain great distinction in the field of 
manufacturing. Discriminating railroad rates and new business methods 
changed all this, centering in the larger cities of Nebraska the hopes of 
these founders of small manufacturing towns. There is room for a splen- 
did story upon the industrial development of our state in the early manu- 
facturing period. 





The 75th anniversary of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad was 
celebrated at Chicago, October 24, 1923. It was made a great occasion 
by the managers of that great railroad as it justly should be. Nearly 
all of the great railroad lines of the West are developing a historical 
department for the purpose of preserving remarkable events in the history 
of these railroads using them for advertising purpose and serving the 
general cause of historical record.— 





Old Nursery Hill was a station on the steam wagon road between 
Nebraska City and Salt Creek. Pioneers who traveled by stage or ox 
team over this road in the sixties and seventies will never forget Nursery 
Hill. It was a picturesque little group of houses on the sidehill looking 
out over a valley. The chief feature of the landscape was the big, wide 
overland trail winding its way from the Missouri river to the Rocky 
mountains. The writer of this paragraph has promised himself for many 
years to revisit this historical stage station and see whether the picture 
of the place as he saw it with the child’s eye more than fifty years ago 
can fit into the present landscape. One of the oldest pioneers of Otoe 
county, Mrs. Kate Hedges, who settled near Nursery Hill in 1861, passed 
away October 20, at the age of 85. She had lived more than sixty years 
in that community. An intelligent, well-read woman, a lover of nature, 
a good neighbor, a true wife and mother. Can any picture of pioneer life 
be more complete and satisfying than the one merely. outlined in this 
paragraph? 





At Schuyler the Bohman Opera House, an old land mark dating back 
to 1875, has been sold and will be torn down. In the early period it was 
used as a public hall as well as a local theatre. It was the scene of many 
stormy political gatherings, as well as the development of the Bohemian 
theatre brought by the settlers from the Old World along with other 
artistic acquisitions, to the prairies of Nebraska and made a means of 
oe and dramatic development through the early period of our 

istory. 


A skull supposed to be the skull of a Sioux Indian was found in 
the Republican river near Franklin, in October. Mr. Chas. H. Davis, of 
that locality, is the old settler, who relates from a Sioux Indian the 
story of a battle between the Omaha and Pawnee on one side and the 
Sioux on the other, in which a number of the Sioux were killed along 
the bank and in the Republican river, which was then high. 
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Thomas Gerrard died at Schuyler, October 19, aged 84. He home- 
steaded in 1870 five miles north and one mile west of Schuyler, and was 
one of the well known and influential citizens of that county for 53 years. 
His six grown sons acted as pallbearers at his funeral. 





By the death of Mrs. William F, Stolley, aged 86, at Grand Island, 
January 31, 1923, one of the best known pioneer women of that region 
has gone. Mrs. Stolley was a native of Holstein, Germany. She came to 
America on a sailing ship, landing at New Orleans when she was twelve 
years old. In 1856 she was married at Davenport, Iowa, and came with 
her husband the next year as a member of the German colony to Grand 
Island. The story of that pioneer colony is one of the most thrilling 
of the Nebraska frontier and its final victory over hardships and dangers 
one of the most notable in the history of our state. Mrs. Stolley was 
the mother of ten children among them Emil G. Stolley member of the 
Constitutional Convention in 1920. 





Grant L. Shumway of Scottsbluff calls attention to the Fickler’s 
Ranch, sometimes known as Scottsbluff Pony Express and Stage Station. 
It was located a few miles east of where Gering stands now and the re- 
mains of sod walls still exist. Early travellers on the overland trail 
mention the place but the actual time of its construction and ownership 
are in doubt. 





The story of the great roundup at Camp Clark Bridge (sometimes 
called Sidney Bridge) across the North Platte river in the spring of 
1881 was told recently at Bridgeport by W. E. Guthrie at a noon day 
luncheon of the Lions’ Club. At that time the big cattle outfits con- 
trolled the panhandle region of northwest Nebraska. The business was 
highly profitable. Thousands of cattle covered the country and hundreds 
of cowboys were employed. On June 1, 1881, about 300 cowboys started 
from the Camp Clark Bridge and covered the entire range from the Union 
Pacific railroad to the Niobrara river in one great roundup. It was the 
great event of the land, long remembered around the fading campfires as 
the cowboys were crowded from the range. 





Joseph Wilkenson, 2627 Davenport Street, Omaha, was one hundred 
and one years old October 31. He has lived in Omaha since 1880. Bought 
from his savings as an iron moulder a little farm of six acres forty 
years ago. The farm was sold recently for enough to make a compe- 
tence for himself and family even though they might live for another 
one hundred years,—one of the many examples of the increased value of 
land arising from the increase of population. 





Margaret Engbery Crisler writes an interesting story in the State 
Journal regarding Table Rock, in Pawnee county, one of the historical 
sites in Nebraska. Originally the rock looked like a toadstool, but the 
top became loosened and slid down the hill. The rocky wall there is 
a favorite place for people to carve their names. One of the names 
carved upon the rock was that of old John Brown, the anti-slavery lead- 
er who made frequent journeys through this part of Nebraska in the 
earlier years. 





At Spencer, Boyd county, James T. Woods, said to have been the 
first white settler in that county after it was epened to settlement in 
1890, died November 16, 1922, aged eighty-five years. He was a soldier 
in the Union army during the Civil War. 








THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Made a State Institution February 27, 1883. 


An act of the Nebraska legislature, recommended by Governor 
James W. Dawes in his inaugural and signed by him, made the State 
Historical Society a State institution in the following: 


Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Nebraska: 


Section 1. That the “Nebraska State Historical Society,” an or- 
ganization now in existence—Robt. W. Furnas, President; James M. 
Woolworth and Elmer S. Dundy, Vice- Presidents; Samuel Aughey, Sec- 
retary, and W. W. Wilson, Treasurer, their associates and successors— 
be, and the same is hereby recognized as a state institution. 


Section 2. That it shall be the duty of the President and Secretary 
of said institution to make annually reports to the governor, as required 
by other state institutions. Said report to embrace the transactions and 
expenditures of the organization, together with all historical addresses, 
which have been or may hereafter be read before the Society or furnished 
it as historical matter, data of the state or adjacent western regions 
of country. zn 


Section 3. That said reports, addresses, and papers shall be pub- 
lished at the expense of the state, and distributed as other similar 
official reports, a reasonable number, to be decided by the state and 
Society, to be furnished said Society for its use and distribution. 


Property and Equipment 


The present State Historical Society owns in fee simple title as 
trustee of the State the half block of land opposite and east of the 
State House with the basement thereon. It occupies for offices and work- 
ing quarters ground floor rooms in the University Library building at 
11th and R streets. The basement building at 16th and H is crowded 
with the collections of the Historical Society which it can not exhibit, 
including some 15,000 volumes of Nebraska newspapers and a large part 
of its museum. Its rooms in the University Library building are like- 
wise crowded with library and museum material. The annual inventory 
of its property returned to the State Auditor for the year 1922 is as 
follows: 


Value of land, % block 16th and H 
Value of Buildings and permanent improvements 
Value of Furniture and Furnishings 
Value of Special Equipment, including apparatus, Ma- 
OE bea ie AR ere 
Educational Specimens (Art, Museum, or other) 
Library (Books and Publications) 
Newspaper Collection 52,395 


Total resources $318,195 


Much of this property is priceless, being the only articles of their 
kind and impossible to duplicate. 








